CHAPTER   II

POLAR   ARMY,   HEADQUARTERS

' ST. PETERSBURG is not Russia', the critics of Tsarist times
used to say when foreign friends praised the beauty of the
capital and forgot the misery and filth of millions behind
the fagadc.

'Leningrad is not the Soviet Union', the Bolshevists ought
to announce to visitors who enter their country by this port,
When I embarked at London Bridge, I left a city of matter-
of-fact houses. Five days passed: North Sea, Kiel Canal,
Baltic, Gulf of Finland. . . . American millionaires and
emigrating Communists were among my travelling com-
panions. And then came the first view of Russia's greatest
port, awakening thoughts of rococo mistresses deserted by
their royal lovers; down and out. ... The broad open
spaces with which Peter and his descendants lavishly en-
dowed their new capital are still there. But the palaces
of Grand Dukes and the patrician houses of the merchants
have lost their glamour. Their richly adorned fagades
look grimly defeatist. Some appear not to have been re-
painted since the revolution. Others, with broken windows
and missing bricks, seem to recall street battles as though of
yesterday, not of twenty years ago.

Everywhere else in Russia the picture of new life outshines
the evidence of past shambles. In Leningrad the old
phantoms still exercise an eerie power. They hover over
the young gardens and the sports stadiums, choke the
breath of life in the workers' housing estates and industrial
plants. You feel that they hate these witnesses of a busy
present, these heralds of a better future. They almost
succeed in crushing and silencing all demonstrations of a
new and different power. Caryatides with broken noses,
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